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For ‘ Tus Frienp.” 


Some Account of Maria Cope’s Last Illness, 


Maria Cope was the daughter of Joseph and 
Eliza Wilson, and wife of Thomas C. Cope; and 
deceased the 17th of Second Month, 1886, in the 
40th year of her age, a member of Flushing 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, Ohio. 

Some instructive extracts from the memoranda 
of her father, Joseph Wilson, were published in 
the present volume of THe FRIEND. 

Although her health had been declining for 
some time, she continued able to walk about the 
house and yard until the morning of the 24th of 
Fourth Mo., 1885. During the following eight 
months she was mostly confined to her bed, and 
her sufferings were often great, so that she 
passed many wearisome nights. 

She was very desirous that she might bear her 
sufferings patiently, and remarked at one time, 
“If my support leaves me for a moment I am 
almést ready to sink;” and at another, “I have 
to raise my hands almost continually for help.” 

In the early part of her illness she felt much 
anxiety for her husband and little son, if she 
should be taken from them; saying at one time 
in speaking of the latter, ‘‘ I should like to care 
for him a little longer.” During her illness she 
often talked with him, telling him to be a good 
boy and meet her in Heaven; but afterward she 
was able to give all up, and remarked to some 
who were waiting upon her, that it would not be 
her choice to get well if she might. 

She was very tender of the feelings of others, 
and not only sympathized with the suffering, 
but did what she could properly for the relief 
of such under her notice. At one time she re- 
peated the Scripture, “Unto the merciful thou 
wilt show thyself merciful ;” and added, “ Have 
I been merciful ?” 

At times, during her illness, she experienced 
much poverty of spirit, saying at one time, “ Poor 
and weak and lame and blind.” On a neighbor 
coming in who urged the necessity of faith, 
prayer, &c., she remarked : “ I know what prayer 
is, | have prayed, but I cannot repeat the words 
over, my heart must be touched;” signifying 
that the spirit of true prayer was not at our 
command. One night, after a time of suffer- 
ing, she asked if her mother were awake, and 
if so she would like to have her come into the 
room, when she said to her in substance, that 
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should she be laid on a bed of sickness she did 
not want her to become discouraged, and re- 
ferred to the length of time she had lain there 
with scarcely any light upon her path, &c. 

When in health, and previous to her marriage, 
it was for a long time her practice to retire 
alone in the evening for silent meditation ; and 
during her illness she spoke of these as favored 
seasons; saying, she came to find no difficulty in 
collecting her thoughts; and signified that she 
felt the influence of her Heavenly Father’s love 
the moment she started. At times after her 
marriage, she omitted this daily duty, thinking 
it might seem selfish thus to retire alone; but 
she now expressed herself as believing it would 
have been right had she continued the practice 
as formerly. 

She was frequently heard to repeat portions 
of Scripture, also passages from different authors, 
such as evinced that her thoughts rested not 
upon earthly, but heavenly things. Upon one 
occasion, after all had retired except the watch- 
ers, she was observed to be more than usually 
affected and unable to sleep, and after a time 
calling those present by name, she said, “I do 
not know but it would have been right for me 
to have called you all in this evening, and told 
you how much was lost by not reading the Scrip- 
tures more frequently, with desires to understand 
the truths they contain ;” and said, if she had 
known certainly it was required of her, she would 
not have hesitated to do so. 

At one time she repeated the Scripture, “ Who 
may abide the day of his coming, and who will 
stand when He appeareth? for He is like a re- 
finer’s fire and like fullers’ soap,” &c. ; and either 
at this or another time remarked, “I reckon I 
am not sufficiently purified.” On being asked 
if she had any evidence of it, she replied, “ No; 
but it takes so much to be pure.” At another 
time, “ They who surround the Throne are those 
who have come out of great tribulations—have 
washed their robes and made them white in the 
blood of the Lamb.” 

On bidding a person farewell, with whom she 
had been acquainted from early life, she said, 
“T do not know of any one I have thought more 
about than thee, since I have been on this bed 
of sickness;’ and added, that she hoped he 
would have something to support him when it 
come to such a time as this—that we were in a 
poor condition if we had nothing to support us 
at such atime. At another time, and the day 
previous to her death, to the same person she 
said, “I hope we will meet in a better home, but 
thee will have to strive hard for it. I have 
wondered whether thee would be willing to 
spend the rest of thy life on a bed of sickness in 
order to secure it,” or words to that effect. 

At one time, toa young man present, she said 
most emphatically, calling him by name, “I 
want thee to do anything, anything in the world 
to be ready for a time like this.” On it being 
remarked to her in substance, that we might 
profit by her sufferings did we allow them to 
have proper place with us, she replied, “I do 
not see how you can help allowing them to have 
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place with you, not knowing but that any of you 
may come to the same.” She often seemed im- 
pressed with the consideration that so few in 
health appeared to realize what was necessary 
in order to become fitted for the kingdom of 
Heaven; and wished to have those of some re- 
ligious experience come to wait upon her. 

A relative from a distance, who was spending 
some time in the neighborhood, frequently called 
to see her, much to her comfort; yet she felt that 
she must not lean too much on any earthly 
friend, saying at one time, “I want to go to the 
Fountain. There is where I want to go.” At 
one time when she felt less sensibly than at some 
others, the presence of her Heavenly Father, she 
said, “I wish I could feel as I felt a few days 
ago: the grave had no terrors for me then ;” and 
afterwards, in referring to it, “I could say the 
grave had no terrors for me then.” At another 
time, when preparing for the night, she said, “I 
suppose, if I had the company I had last night, 
I might lie quietly,” and added, “ The presence 
of the dear Father, how sweet to my heart! yet 
we cannot expect it all the time;” she further 
said, she did not want us to be too much troubled 
at her times of nervous distress, saying, “I think 
I am not left very far.” 

On being taken more poorly a few days pre- 
vious to her death, she remarked: This seemed 
different from anything she had felt before, more 
like nearing the shore. On being asked in sub- 
stance, if it were comfortable to her to feel so, 
she replied, “ Very comfortable, if I could have 
an evidence that all would be well;” and to the 
query whether she had anything to fear, she re- 
plied, “ Not much to fear; I think if there was 
anything in my way, I would feel distressed.” 
In reply toa remark made to her she said, “she 
felt pretty quiet, that she believed she had done 
all that she could.” 

On saying she had not had the evidence of 
acceptance she would like, a friend who watched 
beside her quoted the language of a worthy 
Friend, and remarked : “Thee has an abiding 
hope.” To which she emphatically replied, “ In- 
deed I have.” 

During the last twenty-four hours of her life, 
frequent were her petitions that her Heavenly 
Father would be pleased soon to take her home. 
At one time when suffering greatly she said, “I 
believe I am bearing this to the best of my 
ability ;’ and at another, “If this is the design, 
let it be so.” When told, these are the damps 
of death, she replied, “Sweet, how sweet!” 

For several months she suffered almost con- 
stantly with her head, and at times was appre- 
hensive that she would lose her consciousness; 
but she retained her faculties remarkably, being 
able to give directions in regard to waiting upon 
her till very near the close. Her last request 
being to turn her once more, which was done ; 
when a change was noticed immediately, and in 
a few minutes she passed away, leaving with her 
friends the comfortable hope and belief that she 
had, after a weary journey, entered that city 
whose walls are salvation, and whose gates 
praise. 
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For “‘ Tue Frienp.”’ 
Bright Stars—Spot on the Sun. 


In the western sky, for several weeks, the 
planet Saturn has been an object of much in- 
terest; and will be fairly in sight for some weeks 
yet. It is the brightest and lowest one of several 
stars—about one-third the way from western 
horizon to zenith. The other stars compose the 
Sickle, and two or three above it, in Leo. The 
brightest of these is Regulus, in the south end 
of the Sickle-handle, and several degrees above 
and to the left of Saturn. The great ring- 
system of Saturn is now being turned con- 
siderably edgewise to the earth by the planet’s 
revolution round the sun—so the ring is growing 
narrow ; but it is still a fine object with a good 
telescope. 

Those who enjoy the study of Saturn by ob- 
servation would do well to use the next three or 
four weeks, as after that it will be too near the 
sun to show well. 

Jupiter, the greatest of all the planets, now 
rises in the southeast about sunset, and by dark 
it is very brilliant,an hour high or more. Being 
on the opposite side of the earth from the sun, 
it is about as near to us as it ever gets, and the 
body of the planet with its belts and spots, as 
well as the four satellites, show to much better 
advantage than when they are near conjunction 
with the sun. A telescope an inch and a half 
clear diameter, worth seven or eight dollars, 
will show the planet as a nice little moon—the 
two chief belts and all the satellites— a sight of 
much interest. 

Venus is now a brilliant morning star, and 
can be easily seen with naked eye after sunrise. 
I have lately made a little Equatorial mounting 
fitted with circles, by which I can point a very 
small telescope right at the planet, and thus 
view the fine little crescent any time in the day 
before it sets—about 3 p. mM. The phase of 
Venus is generally better defined, and prettier 
in a telescope during daytime than at night. 
Uranus souths about sunset, being an hour or so 
west of south and about half way from southern 
horizon to zenith at dark. But this planet is 
only just visible to the naked eye; about like a 
star of sixth magnitude. It is four degrees north 
of the bright star Spica, in the constellation of 
Virgo. The planets Neptune, Mars and Mer- 
cury are all too near the sun to be seen easily. 

The bright red star nearly overhead is Are- 
turus. The Great Dipper will be easily recog- 
nized northwest of zenith and southwest of the 
North Star, nearly west of the “Guards,” several 
degrees above Polaris. The most brilliant star 
in the northeastern heavens is Alpha Lyre— 
way up toward the zenith. It forms a little 
triangle with two small stars just east of itself. 
The red and brightest star, about two hours 
west of Jupiter, is Antares. 

The sun had been nearly clear of spots for 
several weeks until the 16th instant, when a 
large spot appeared at the east edge of the sun. 
At first it seemed to be long and narrow, and 
forked at the south end, resembling the letter Y. 
In two days it presented a triangular form and 
on the 20—a neat circle—more than half way 
to the sun’s centre. It is surrounded by a fine 
penumbra. It is hardly visible to naked eye, 
but easily seen with a telescope magnifying three 
times. It is about 7,000 miles in diameter— 
nearly large enough to take in the whole earth. 

W. Dawson. 
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Wuar will become of the glory of all flesh, 
when God shall enter into judgment. 
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For “Tue Frienp.” 


Our Heritage. 
(Continued from page 380.) 
“Tell ye your children of it, and let your children 
tell their children, and their children another genera- 
tion.—Joel i. 3. 


To encourage feligious development, as well 
as literary advancement, has long been a promi- 
nent feature in the instructions of conscientious 
Friends. 

In 1780, Dr. John Fothergill wrote to Dr. 
Priestly of his deep interest in the founding of 
Ackworth School, England, saying: “The great 
object with me is to establish young minds in 
truth,” and he “very much wished to have 
kneaded into all their instructions, an early in- 
clination of acting uprightly; doing to all as 
they would desire others to do to them, even in 
the most trivial concerns of life.” 

In the early establishment of Westtown Board- 
ing School, a very similar desire was frequently 
expressed by that valuable and consistent min- 
ister, Thomas Scattergood, and his frequent visits 
to the institution, and sojourn there for several 
months, seemed to be, to aid and encourage the 
teachers in accomplishing this important end. 
It is also pleasant to feel, that through all the 
changes of ninety intervening years, this prin- 
ciple of its founders has not been without faith- 
ful advocates. 

When Stephen Grellet was pursuing his re- 
ligious visit in Russia, he writes while at Mos- 
cow: “The Countess Toutschkoff, one displaying 
true religious sensibility and love for her Sa- 
viour, came to our hotel, bringing her son with 
her, and told me she came to request that I 
would take this, her only child, and educate him 
as my own—that however dear to her, and her 
only earthly treasure left, her love to him, and 
her desire that he might become a child of God, 
rendered the sacrifice of thus parting with him 
easy.” “To see him in the way to become a 
true Christian was far more desirable to her,” 
she said, “than to have him heir of earthly 
treasures, or to obtain ever so many worldly 
honors.” 

This circumstance should certainly encourage 
fearful, timid parents, to renewed trustfulness. 
Young Margaret Fothergill, amid the weakness 
and suffering of her dying-bed, lifted up her 
prayers, “ humbly and fervently,” that her “ chil- 
dren might be enriched with the favor, love and 
goodness of God.” Her faith was so firmly 
anchored to that which is “ within the veil” that 
she even wondered that she could not be trou- 
bled at leaving her little ones and her husband.” 
The eighth child, a little new born babe, had 
just been laid to rest. Her seven remaining 
children were all under the age of ten. “ They 
will be cared for, thou wilt be helped, and there 
is a place prepared for me,” was the assuring 
language of this devoted Christian wife and 
mother. Tracing the lives of this interesting 
family, and noticing the marked extension of 
Divine favor to one, even after a season of “folly 
and dissipation,” and noting how the refining, 
purifying grace of God wrought its transform- 
ing work, and qualified for a life of peculiar 
usefulness on the part of Samuel Fothergill, and 
also his brother Dr. John Fothergill of London, 
—the reward of her dying faith, and of her hus- 
band’s consistent efforts for his children, seem 
very apparent. These incidents of parental in- 
fluence are often striking—advice and counsel 
which at the time given may have seemed un- 
heeded, will be prized and cherished in after 
years. 

Those whose minds have been brought into 


tender sympathy with the young among us, and 
whose prayers are often uplifted for their es- 
tablishment in Divine Truth and more ready 
obedience to its dictates, may sometimes labor 
under seasons of discouragement. The evidences 
of a growth in heavenly wisdom and understand- 
ing may seem so long delayed. 

Charles Spurgeon once wrote: 

“We have less to do with being successful 
than with being faithful. It is not the acreage 
sown, but the multiplication which God gives 
the seed, which makes up the harvest.” If 
laborers abide faithful in their allotted portion 
of his heritage; in his own time the springing 
up and the fruit-bearing shall be accomplished, 
Though the seed be little, and the hand that 
planted grown feeble: if it be his word, and the 
planting season of his own choosing, “ it shall not 
return unto Him void, but shall accomplish that 
which He pleases, and prosper in the thing 
whereto He sent it.” 

“God alone 
Beholds the end of what is sown ; 
Beyond our vision weak and.dim 
The harvest time is hid with Him. 


Yet unforgotten where it lies, 

That seed of generous sacrifice, 

Though seeming on the desert cast, 
Shall rise with bloom and fruit at last.” 


“ And thou shalt be like a watered garden.” 
“ And they that be of thee shall build the old 
waste places.” “ And the flock of thine heritage, 
which dwell solitarily in the forest in midst of 
Carmel: let them feed in Bashan and Gilead, 
as in the days of old.” 


a 


Evolution. 


[In the last number of Tur FRIEND we quoted 
from The Christian Advocate an article headed 
“Science Leading to God,’ in which it was 
maintained, that the doctrine of evolution— 
that is, the gradual development of one form of 
animal or plant from a pre-existing one—neces- 
sarily implied the existence of a Law-giver who 
had power to impress upon organized beings 
and upon matter in general, those attributes and 
laws which rendered such changes possible. We 
find this point somewhat further elaborated in 
an article in the Episcopal Recorder, from which 
the following is condensed.—Ep. } 


Among objects of interest at our Centennial, 
the exhibit of railway engines will not be for- 
gotten. The progress made during the little 
more than forty years of their existence, was 
illustrated by the presence of the first engine 
used in this country. Another and yet another 
showed the march of improvement, until the 
latest and highest specimens of the art claimed 
the admiration of the visitor. Let us suppose a 
sight-seer’s attention called to these interesting 
objects. He is, we will suppose, a dweller of 
some far away island of the sea. He has never 
seen a railway engine before; he is, however, @ 
man of culture, a philosopher, a scientist,—in 
fact, an evolutionist. The history and object of 
these structures are explained to him, and their 
superiority over each other pointed out. “ Very 
remarkable,” says our sight-seer. “It is a perfect 
illustration of the principles of evolution, and 
confirms the truth of its hypothesis regarding 
anatomical resemblances. Observe,” he con- 
tinues, “the remarkable conformity of structure; 
you can trace it back, not only to this first 
engine, but to a very remote ancestry. This 
last engine is but the development from the 
rough ox cart that may yet be found in some 
out of the way region of the world. The wheel 
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and axle are common to all. They are, so to 
speak, the vertebre that link them together, 
that establish their common origin, and that con- 
firm the correctness of the evolutionary theory. 
In no other way can it be explained.” 

“But,” says a listener, “do you not recognize 
mind planning, and constructing, and working 
towards an end?” “No, not at all. Science 
does not recognize mind ; it only recognizes law. 
If you arrange wheels and axles thus and so, 
and apply force, such and such results must 
follow. This is law: science deals with facts. 
Agents of course are employed; but it is all 
mechanical. What we call mind, is itself only 
matter in motion. All is mechanical, and in 
accordance with the laws of nature—nature 
working with a blind force. This is quite suf- 
ficient to produce the developments we are con- 
sidering. ‘To suppose that all this is the result 
of intelligent design working with a pattern, 
is ‘whimsical.’ Uniformity of structure gives 
positive evidence that this last built and splendid 
engine is evolved from the ox cart, wherever 
that may have come from. And the law of 
natural selection and survival of the fittest, can 
account satisfactorily for all we see.” 

Such in substance is the argument of “the 
theory” based on anatomical resemblances. Fish 
have a spinal column; so has man. Fish have 
flippers; man has hands. Fish have ribs form- 
ing a cavity for vital organs; so has man. And 
in other particulars there are striking resem- 
blances between their anatomical structures. 
Therefore, says evolution, man, through reptiles, 
birds and beasts, is a blood relation and de- 
scendant of a fish. Our friend, Prof. Hieckel, 
has written a book to demonstrate this. Says 
Darwin: “The similar framework of bones in 
the hand of a man, wing of, a bat, fin of a 
porpoise, and leg of a horse, * * at once explain 
themselves on the theory of descent, with slow 
and slight successive variations.” “ Natural 
selection working without a purpose” has de- 
veloped man from the fish. The resemblances 
between the bony structures is the all-sufficient 
evidence. 

“We emphatically oppose,” says Heckel, “the 
* * view of animate nature which presents 
animal and vegetable forms as the productions 
of a kind creator, acting for a definite purpose. 
** We must, on the other hand decidedly adopt 
that view of the universe which is called the 
mechanical or casual. * * They (the physicians, 
&c.) universally, and without hesitation, look 
upon the phenomena which appear in their 
different departments of study, as the necessary 
and invariable effects of physical and chemical 
forces which are inherent in matter.” 

Here then, we have the reasoning of our Cen- 
tennial visitor. In the anatomical structure of 
fish and man there are striking resemblances. 
This, according to “the theory,” establishes their 
family identity—their “ blood relationship.” In 
the latter, however, there has been a marvellous 
advance in some directions. How did it come 
about? Through so-called natural selection and 
survival of the fittest. But was there no in- 
telligent, overruling power? Not at all. We 
have discarded that notion. There is no need 
for it. The idea of construction “by an ingenious 
creator,” is a thing of the past. “The aimless 
action of natural selection” is all-sufficient. All 
this wonderful development is “mechanical,” 
and results from natural law; and the resem- 
blances we note establish the descent of man 
and the certainty of “the theory.” 

“The theory,” then avowedly dismisses mind, 
forethought, design, from the phenomena of the 
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universe, just as our Centennial visitor did from 
the construction of the steam engine. For the 
progressive development that it announces has 
culminated in man, the aimless action of natural 
selection is all-sufficient. 

We would not be understood as denying the 
principle of evolution. Its manifestations are 
all about us, and wonderful to behold. But 
some of us ignorant laymen presume to think 
that our scientific masters are looking through 
the wrong end of the glass—they have mistaken 
the forces that are at work. In the case of the 
steam engine we have referred to, there has been 
evolution and consequent development. But it 
has not been by a mechanical process carried 
on in the engines themselves, but in the minds 
that have thought, and devised, and wrought, 
and carried on unto perfection. It is mind 
taking up the work of mind, and improving 
and advancing upon it, and working toward a 
desired end, i. e., with a model—with a plan to 
be carried out—with an end to be attained. So 
in nature. It is not aimless, purposeless law 
evolving the wonders we see about us. It is 


mind—infinite mind, evolving, unfolding itself 


through the agency of these laws—working on a 
pre-conceived model, which reached its greatest 
manifestation in man. 


How Fritz Found the Purse. 


Something was the matter with Fritz, but no 
one knew exactly what. His eyes were dull 
and heavy, his face was pale, and his head 
ached almost all the time. His shoulders were 
bent, his muscles were weak and flabby, he had 
no appetite, and he did not sleep well. His 
mother petted him and coaxed him to eat, and 
watched him for fear he should do any work— 
for work had never agreed with poor Fritz. 
And the neighbors sent in every kind of herb 
tea they could think of, and he drank it every 
drop, but was no better. And they all shook 
their heads and sighed over him, wishing they 
could know the real name of his trouble. At 
last his mother, worn out with hard work and 
anxiety, died, thinking with her last breath: 
“Ah me! what will become of my poor Fritz?” 

She left a snug, tiny bit of a cottage, a large 
garden patch and an orchard, with a long lease 
and a low rental. But everything was ill-kept, 
poorly cultivated, forlorn and neglected. “Good 
evening to you, Fritz,” said a voice, as Fritz sat 
by himself, wondering the same as his mother 
and all the neighbors had wondered. It was the 
old, very old schoolmaster who came up the 
little walk to the cottage door. He made room 
for the old man. 

“T taught you to read, Fritz,” he said, “and 
your father and his father before him. [I’m an 
old, old man, you see! And I’ve come to tell 
you something you ought to know. There's a 
heavy purse of gold buried on this place of 
yours.” “A purse of gold?” exclaimed Fritz, 
in astonishment. “ Whereabouts? Show me, 
so that I can dig it up.” “No one can show it 
to you,” said the master, “I only know that it is 
somewhere within these boundary lines, and that 
whoever seeks it faithfully is sure to find it.” 
“But I am not strong,’, said Fritz, mournfully, 
“T never could dig.” ‘That's true, poor lad,” 
said the master, compassionately. “ How could 
I forget that. Ah well! you are a good boy, 
Fritz, and will be able to rejoice in thinking 
that whoever comes after you here will find it. 
A lucky fellow he will be! I shall have to tell 
him what it is hardly worth while to tell you, 
that there is a kind of-a charm about it. No 
one will find it who leaves any slack work 
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behind him. The garden must be well cared 
for and well planted as he goes, and if a single 
tree in the orchard is injured, the charm will 
fail.” After a little more chat he went on, 
leaving Fritz full of thought over the wonderful 
thing he had told him. He would have doubted 
the story had it come from any one else; but no 
one ever knew the old schoolmaster to tell an 
untruth. 

He thought and thought of it as he tossed on 
his bed that night, wondering in what part of 
the garden or orchard the purse might lie, and 
thinking it very hard and cruel that a poor, 
weak fellow like himself could not be shown the 
spot at once. He would be willing to dig one 
hole, but to dig over the whole place! But the 
more he thought over it, the less was he inclined 
to rejoice in the idea of some one else finding the 
gold. Perhaps there were others who knew of 
it. Perhaps already greedy eyes were turning 
in that direction and wondering how soon he 
might die and be out of the way. 

Full of indignation at the thought, he sprang 
out of bed the next morning with the first peep 
of day, mended an old spade, and began to dig. 
In the very farthest corner of the garden he 
began, digging deep, and carefully pulverizing 
every inch of the soil. The cool, moist earth 
looked so inviting as he went on, that it seemed 
no hardship to carry out the old man’s caution 
by stopping to plant in the neatly prepared 
beds the seeds his poor mother had stored. His 
limbs ached, his hands were blistered, and his 
back lame as he stopped work to get something 
to eat. 

“Tf this kills me,” he said to himself, “ it will 
be the master’s fault. My mother always told 
him I was not fit for work. But he was amazed 
at finding how good his brown bread and water 
tasted, and made up his mind that it was the first 
loaf of really good bread that raseally baker had 
ever furnished. 

His pains and aches gradually disappeared as 
his work went on, and he sometimes found 
himself almost forgetting the purse of gold in 
the interest he began to take in his garden. He 
was surprised that he had never before dis- 
covered the delight of watching the growth of 
beautiful things, forgetting that the secret lay 
mainly in the fact of his own hands having 
planted and cared for them. The bounteous 
earth seemed ready to cast back to him a hun- 
dred-fold return for all he entrusted to it, and 
the sunshine, the soft wind and the gentle rains 
co-operated with her. He scarcely had time to 
turn from one finished section of his garden 
plot to attack vigorously another, before the 
tender green leaves seemed to start out of the 
ground and smile up at him with a “ Ho, Fritz! 
All this in return for the little brown seeds you 
hid!” 

And before many weeks had passed, the 
neighbors raised their hands and eyes at behold- 
ing Fritz carrying his basket of green vegetables 
to market. “ What can have cured him?” they 
asked. “And what could have been the real 
name of that terrible disease he had ?” 

“Found the purse?” asked the old school- 
master, leaning over the fence one day in late 
autumn to speak to Fritz, who was busy bank- 
ing up with his spade a fine crop of cabbages. 
“Not yet, master,” said Fritz, “in truth, I’ve 
been too busy lately to look very sharply after 
it. I’ve spent all my time on the garden this 
season, you see, but there’s the whole orchard 
yet. I shall begin early next spring and go 
carefully over that.” “ You'll find it,” said the 
old man very positively. “ How is your health?” 
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THE FRIEND. 








“My health, master? Why, bless your heart, I 
have'nt had much time to think of that, either.” 

He slept as sound as a top and ate with the 
appetite of an honest laborer; and the good 
gossips were no longer obliged to distress them- 
selves as to what was to become of him, for he 
had a good provision for the winter ahead of 
him. At the end of the second summer, the 
old schoolmaster went in at Fritz’s gate, taking 
quiet note of the evidences of care and pains 
bestowed upon every corner of the premises. 
The neatly-trimmed vines over the door were 
laden with ripe fruit, and he smiled to himself 
as he walked between the borders of bright- 
colored flowers, remembering a whisper he had 
heard, that the pretty little maid at the mill was 
coming before long to help Fritz keep house. 
He opened the door without knocking, and 
Fritz looked up from his seat at a table, upon 
which he was counting some money, to welcome 
him. “ You have found it at last, then?” asked 
the visitor. “ Found what, master?” “The 
purse of gold.” “Ah, I remember. No, master, 
I have’nt. Somebody else must look for your 
purse, if they want it, for I have no time to look 
for gold. My garden and my orchard give me 
all the work I can do.” “Then what is all 
this?” He laid his forefinger on some of the 
gold pieces. “This is the price of my fine crop 
of fruit. You must have noticed how my trees 
have been laden, and borne almost down to the 
ground. They have produced as never before.” 

His eyes were bright and his cheeks ruddy 
with the glow of health; his form was straight, 
and every limb round and strong. The master 
looked keenly at him and laughed—a laugh so 
full of thorough, hearty, genial enjoyment, that 
Fritz could not forbear laughing with him. 
“Ah, friend Fritz” he at length said, “I promised 
you only one purse, but if I had promised you a 
dozen, or perhaps a hundred, I should have been 
the nearer right.” 

Fritz stared at him with something of a per- 
ception of his true meaning dawning upon him. 
“Then you were jesting with me?” he cried. 
“No,” said the old man, “it was every word 
true.” And Fritz took his honest old hand in a 
tight clasp. “Surely, master, if it was a jest, it 
was the best jest ever played.” And to this day 
the neighbors never learned the real name of the 
disorder which came so near being fatal to Fritz 


in his younger days.— The Interior. 
a 


Drink Habits of Austrian Children.—So seri- 
ous and widespread has inebriety been of recent 
years among school children that the Vienna 
school board have, though hitherto ineffectually, 
been making strenuous efforts for the prohibition 
of the sale of intoxicating drinks to children. 
The board has just resolved to invoke the inter- 
vention of the government, and a bill is to be 
laid before Parliament during the present ses- 
sion to prohibit the selling of intoxicants to boys 
and girls under fifteen years of age. So alarm- 
ing is the present state of matters that the ap- 
pearance of a boy at school in a state of drunk- 
enness is by no means a rare sight. During the 
winter poor children are often sent to school 
with only a glass of the cheapest spirits for break- 
fast, partly to allay hunger, and partly to “ keep 
out the cold” that venerable delusion which still 
lingers in England. Slav children, of the tender 
age of five and six years, are so “seasoned” to 
alcohol from infancy by the administration of 
small quantities in milk, that these youthful 
scholars can take a liberal dram without show- 
ing any symptoms of intoxication. — British 
Medical Journal. 


For “Tue Frienp.”’ 
The Word or Voice of God. 


It is written that “all flesh is as grass, and all 
the glory of man as the flower of grass. The 
grass withereth, and the flower thereof falleth 
away; but the word of the Lord endureth for- 
ever. And this is the word which by the gospel 
is preached unto you.” And I believe that this 
saving word or power of the everlasting Gospel 
has been, and is silently preached to all “them 
that dwell on the earth:” even to them that 
never heard the outward declaration of it. For 
the gospel is not in the outward words of man, 
but in the power of God. And we are told that 
this great creative Word was in the beginning 
with God, and was God. And we are also told, 
that— 

“ Before the Almighty Fiat had gone forth, 

Before depths were, or even was the earth ; 

From everlasting—ere the hills were made, 

Or the foundations of the mountains laid ; 

Before creation’s ensigns were unfurled, 

Or raised the lofty summits of the world, 

When first the great Creator did prepare 

The heaven and heaven of heavens, the Word was 

there.” 
And though this same word or voice is spoken 
of in Scripture as a still small voice, yet the same 
writer in speaking of it says: 
“The voice that thunders on the mountain’s brow, 

And stirs the bottom of the deep below; 

The voice that roars where’er the tempest rolls, 

And rends the skies, and shakes the distant poles ; 

The voice that spake as never man was heard, 

Speaks in thy heart,—O be that voice revered ! 

Soft as the lovelorn mourner’s secret sigh, 

It whispers to thy soul, “ Why will ye die?” 

Why seek amid the dying and the dead, 

For false supports, for that which is not bread? 

Earth’s hopes are bubbles, bursting ere they fall, 

And vanity of vanities is all. 

Yet there’s a power that thro’ this sinking scene 

Can keep the soul unshaken and serene ; 

Can sweeten every blessing to the taste, 

And make amends for all that time can waste; 

Can set us free amidst a land of slaves, 

And lead us safely o’er affliction’s waves, 

And plant our feet upon a happier shore, 

Where time and chance and death, shall be no 

more.” 


To this great power, my reader, I commend 
For comfort now, and glory in the end. 
For I believe we all may be partakers of this 
power if we will believe in it and receive it, for 
a manifestation of the Spirit is given to every 
man for our profit, if we will receive it. For 
when the Word was made flesh and dwelt 
amongst us, as many as believed in Him, and 
received Him then, to them He gave power to 
become his sons. And He is not a God afar off, 
if the body of flesh has left us. For it is said, 
“the Word is nigh thee, even in thy mouth and 
in thy heart ; and this is the word of faith which 
the apostles preached,” and which all true min- 
isters of the everlasting gospel preached, whether 
they had ever had any outward declaration of it 
or not. If not, then they preached it purely by 
faith, as seeing Him who is invisible. For I 
believe that the gospel was preached before the 
Scriptures were written. Though some seem to 
think that the Scriptures are essential to the 
ministry, as they believe them to be the Word 
of God. But the kingdom of God is not in word 
but in power. And when the gospel is preached 
to us, not in the enticing words of man’s wisdom, 
but in demonstration of the Spirit, and in the 
ability that God giveth, it is then the power of 
God, and tends to the salvation of the people, 
because it is mixed with faith in them that hear 
it. Then our ministers would no longer need to 
have the Bible at hand in time of their ministry, 


so they could have the letter to refer to in case 
the Spirit should fail, and by reading supply the 
lack of gospel power. 

Where is the faith of such? Is it in the living 
Word which is quick and powerful, and is a dis- 
cerner of the thoughts and intents of the heart? 
Or is it in the letter which killeth, if we depend 
on it, instead of the living power? Our zeal for 
God must be according to a spiritual and inter- 
nal knowledge of Him, or our faith is vain, and 
our preaching vain also; for we are yet in our 
sins and know it not: for the darkness has got to 
be so great that we do not comprehend the light; 
and the spiritual ear so dim, that we do not hear 
the still small voice. But if we have an ear to 
hear what the Spirit saith unto the churches, we 
may, when we incline to run too fast, and get 
ahead of our guide, hear a word behind us say- 
ing, “this is the way, walk ye in it,’ when we 
turn to the right or to the left. So we may see, 
by the word spoken of being behind, that we 
are liable to be urged on by human activity and 
a zeal for God, without knowledge, so as to go 
ahead of our leader. And in seeking the praise 
of men, go about under the guise of religion, 
seeking to establish our own righteousness, in- 
stead of the righteousness of God. For we are 
told that evil men and seducers shall wax worse 
and worse, deceiving others and being deceived 
themselves. And while going about as wolves 
in sheep’s clothing, may say to the deluded au- 
dience, thus saith the Lord, when the Lord hath 
not spoken. And thus by receiving the word of 
man, instead of the word of the Lord, we exalt 
the creature, while the great Creator is kept on 
back ground, and nearly lost sight of. But 
what doth the Lord our God require of us but 
to do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with Hin. Not before Him nor behind 
Him, but in all humility with Him, whither- 
soever He leads us. D. H. 

Dus, Inp., Fifth Month 27th, 1889. 
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A GERMAN TRUST-SONG. 


Just as God leads me I would go; 
I would not ask to choose my way, 
Content with what He will bestow, 
Assured He will not let me stray. 
So as He leads my path I make, 
And step by step I gladly take, 
A child in Him confiding. 


Just as God leads I am content ; 
I rest me calmly in his hands ; 
That which He has decreed and sent, 
That which his will for me commands, 
I would that He should all fulfil ; 
That I should do his gracious will 
In living or in dying. 


Just as God leads I will resign ; 
I trust me to my Father’s will; 
When reason’s rays deceptive shine, 
His counsel would I yet fulfil— 
That which his love ordained as right 
Before He brought me to the light— 
My all to Him resigning. 


Just as God leads me I abide; 
In faith, in hope, in suffering true, 
His strength is ever by my side: 
Can aught my hold on Him undo? 
I hold me firm in patience, knowing 
That God my life is still bestowing, 
The best in kindness sending. 


Just as God leads I onward go; 
Oft amid thorns and briers seen, 
God does not yet his guidance show, 
But in the end it shall be seen 
How, by a loving Father’s will, 
Faithful and true, He leads me still. 
—Lampertus, 1625. 
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SELECTED. 


“ MARY.” 
When in compassion Christ came down from heaven, 
‘o bless this stricken earth, 
To Mary, favored Nazarene, was given 
The honor of his birth. 


When crowned with thorns He bore our condemnation, 
And shed his precious blood, 

Round the dear cross of his humiliation 
The faithful Mary stood ; 


And on the morning of the resurrection, 
With spices and perfume, 

To pay the last sad tribute of affection, 
She hastened to his tomb. 


Mary, whose story lives by his appointment, 
femorial of his care, 
Anointed his beloved feet with ointment, 
And wiped them with her hair. 


And though by scribe and Pharisee rejected, 
With hope again deferred, 

She saw in Him the Saviour long expected, 
And listened to his word. 


Thus from the manger till He reascended 
j To God’s right hand above, 
A band of Marys on his steps attended, 
And shared his priceless love. 
Thus— bright examples to all coming ages— 
Portrayed by skill divine, 
In the unerring gospel’s sacred pages, 
Their peerless virtues shine. 


Drop of salt water! Offspring of the ocean! 
Thy consecrated name 

Shall never cease to waken deep emotion, 
And fan affection’s flame. 


As the warm sun exhales from scattered fountains 
he crystal drops of dew, 
And clothes them, throned above the dusky mountains, 
In robes of dazzling hue, 


So the pure spirits of unnumbered Marys, 
In spotless garments dressed, 

From eastern villages and western prairies, 
Have been caught up to rest. 


Dear Mary! when the solemn word is spoken 
That ends this earthly strife, 

When Death has loosed the silver cord, and broken 
The golden bowl of life, 


Mayst thou be welcomed at the pearly portals 
By Marys gone before, 
And by the smile of Him whom blest immortals 
Unceasingly adore. 
insect iallinstilii amigas 


From ‘“‘ Tue Curistian Apvocarte.”’ 


Ceylon. 
BY BISHOP C. H. FOWLER. 


The island of Ceylon is 5 degrees north of 
the equator, and as far from New York as it 
can well be placed. It contains 24,700 square 
miles, It has one peak (Adam’s), 8,269 feet 
above sea level. All Buddhists believe that on 
this peak Lord Buddha first set his foot when 
he came here. Singhalese kings are traced to 
43 p.c. They had ascontinuous line until 
March 2, 1815, when George IIL, of England, 
was declared king. With English rule came 
justice, good roads, schools, Christianity, better 
remedies, better nutriments, fewer cheetahs (a 
kind of tiger), fewer cobras, polongas and stric- 
tors; more trade, more work, more money, more 
comforts, more intelligence, and more security 
for purse and life. 

The climate is not inviting in the hot months, 
and nearly all months are hot. January is less 
heated than the others, when the thermometer 
drops down at night in Colombo to 72 degrees, 
but it rises with the sun and before it. It rains 
frequently. In some parts of the island the 
average rain-fall is 16 feet 8 inches yearly. 
With such a temperature and such a supply 





of moisture the growth of vegetation is enormous. 
Bamboos grow to the height of 100 feet and are 
10 or 12 inches in diameter. They put on their 
full size in six or eight weeks. A single day 
marks almost preternatural changes. Here, as 
in China, native justice and cruelty utilize this 
rapid growth. A doomed man is bound down 
upon a young bamboo sprout, which has a 
sharp, hard point, and in a night it will grow 
through his body. Prolific nature seems prodigal 
of life. 

One is constantly. delighted with the variety 
and beauty of the Palm. It seems to supply all 
the native wants. If he can climb (in this he 
approaches the skill of the monkey), he has food 
and shelter at hand. A young native puts his 
feet against the tree, and a his hands about 
it, and walks up it with ease and velocity ; or, 
slipping his feet into a loop of rope a foot long, 
he clasps the tree with his feet thus held together, 
and leaps up three or four feet at a time. 

The cocoanut palm is at home in this climate. 
It probably came over from Southern India. It 
prefers sandy sea-shores to inland soils. It seems 
to float, like the British flag, in all warm seas, 
and to root in every beach it touches. Even the 
coral islands of the Indian Ocean have picked 
up floating cocoanuts, and are now covered with 
forests of these nuts. Its trunk is bare for forty 
or sixty feet, when it unfolds into a rich, feathery 
crown or plume of long leaves, 18 to 20 feet long. 
Every part of this tree is utilized. It is the 
centre of many industries. The tree is also 
especially adapted to the climate as a shade 
tree. One sees the houses or bungalows along 
the sea-shore completely shaded by these and 
other varieties of palms; yet the under space is 
open and clear for the free circulation of air. 
These palms draw themselves up as slimly and 
high as possible, trying to hold their needed 
umbrellas over the heads and homes of man 
without obstructing his vision or his breath. A 
few of the uses of this palm may be catalogued : 
The fibre is made into mats, ropes, cords, clothes, 
brushes, brooms, hats, stuffing for cushions instead 
of hair; the fruit also produces valuable oil. It 
is expressed in the most primitive fashion. It is 
used for cooking and for light (non-explosive). 
The kerne) is valued as food; four nuts to a 
— is sufficient. .The milk is like some New 

York milk—more like water than milk. It is 
sweet, clear and cool. For a very small coin, a 
native went (walked or ran) up the tree, selected 
some nuts, picked them, took them in his teeth, 
came down as he went up, trimmed off the 
coarser shell down to the white meat, then stuck 
in his knife, when the milk spurted up two feet 
above the nut. The palm has a patent re- 
frigerator, for the milk hanging in the broiling 
sun keeps sweet and cool. The shells are made 
into spoons, cups, &c. The milk is made into 
toddy, vinegar and sugar. The leaves are valua- 
ble for thatching houses and braiding mats, hats 
and coats. The undeveloped leaf, cut out of the 
heart of the tree, is used as we use cabbage. 
The brown fibres of the leaves are made into 
sieves and nets. Many drugs are made from the 
tree. 

The Palmyro palm has nearly one thousand 
known uses. The leaves of this and of the 
Talipot palm supply the Hindus with paper. 
One of the curiosities offered to the traveller, 
and greatly tempting him to buy, is the “ Hindu 
Bible,” written on these leaves. 

One is much interested in the Kitral palm. 
It grows to its full height, 50 or 60 feet, before 
it blooms. Then it begins to unfold its flower 
at the top. The flower is long and hangs down 





like a horse’s tail, and is 10 or 12 feet long. 
Then another flower unfolds in the joint below, 
and so on down, till all the leaves are pushed 
off and the tree dies. 
give themselves and their lives to their daughters, 
and when the daughters were ready for life, the 
mothers have passed on to their reward. This 
is better practice for palms than for mortals. 

The areca-nut palm enters into the life of 
nearly every native. It bears a small fruit or 
nut about the size of a nutmeg. It is cut into 
strips or slices, seasoned with lime (plastering 
lime), wrapped in the leaf of the betel tree, and 
chewed as Americans chew tobacco. It makes 
the mouth red, and the saliva is like blood. 
Everywhere one sees betel boxes, of silver, brass, 
iron, &e., as one sees tobacco pouches in Japan 
and China. It is difficult to turn away from the 
great groves of every variety of palms that 
wave their tufted heads against the sun; flowers, 
fruits, birds, insects, butterflies, of every hue 
and form; Jack fruit, that grows as large as 
pumpkins, and hangs on twigs a few inches 
long right out of the great trunk of the tree, 
and breadfruit large as squashes, and many 
other kinds of fruit—all keep one in the en- 
thusiasm of novelty. 

The Royal Botanical Garden at Peradeniya, 
near Kandy, about 70 miles from Colombo, is a 
land of wonders. Listen to the names of some 
of the trees one sees there, brought in from 
every tropical land: Honduras Mahogany, West 
Indian Star Apple, Assam India rubber, Afri- 
can Oil Palms—every known species of palms ; 
Durian fruit, more offensive in sme]l than Lim- 
burger cheese, and as fascinating in taste as 
Arizona Loco to horses; the Rubber trees, from 
South America and from Central America and 
from India; the Upas; Balsam of Tulu, from 
New Granada; the Camphor tree, from Japan 
and China; Malacca joints (bamboo); Sapan 
trees (Indian dye-woods); the Chocolate tree, 
from Trinidad; the Pith tree, from the Nile; 
Sandal wood, from South India; Himalayan 
Cypress; the Pencil Cedar, of Bermuda; the 
Champak of India, noted in the fact that one 
sees its sweet yellow flowers offered on all the 
idolatrous altars of Ceylon. All these interest 
one; yet we must pause before the Coco-de-mer, 
a double cocoanut, known only in its fruit for 
centuries before the tree was discovered. It 
washed in from some islands in the Indian 
Ocean (Seychelles group). It grows very slowly, 
putting out but a single leaf in a year. It lives 
for many centuries. Its fruit requires ten years 
in which to ripen. The seed is the largest known 
seed, and takes more than a year to germinate. 
“ One, but a lion.” One sees also the Balsam of 
Peru, from Central America; the Banyan, the 
Teak tree, the Rain tree of South America; the 
Traveller’s tree, from Madagascar, (our guide 
stabbed this tree with his knife, and a cool 
stream of water spurted out, and we drank, as 
many another traveller had done); the Nux 
vomica tree (of which we did not drink); the 
Candle tree, with fruit like old-fashioned “tallow 
drips;” the Vegetable Ivory Palm; the “Bo” 
tree, against which Buddha leaned, and so it is 
sacred to all Buddhists; wild Nutmegs, with 
flying foxes in the tops; creeping Pepper vine; 
China Tea plant, now run out of Ceylon; Red 
Cotton tree; Nutmeg tree, quite large; Allspice, 
Cloves, also large; Cocaine, and Cinchona. Parts 
of two days spent in this Royal Botanical Garden, 
in this tropical land, were days of wonderful in- 
terest. The trees and plants of which we read 
in school books, and whose fruit and products 
have come into later commerce, came out like 
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that this bed is over 300 miles long and 25 miles 
wide. 

A number of salt companies have been organ- 
ized to work this deposit. It is expected that 
shafts will be sunk and the rock salt mined in 
the usual manner; but the method thus far pur- 
sued has been to bore down into the salt bed, 
and insert a double pipe. Through the inner 
tube water is pumped down, and this rises up as 
a concentrated brine in the space between the 
inner and outer tube. The brine is then evapo- 
rated in open tanks. The salt is now delivered 
in the Kansas City market at $4 per ton and 
has monopolized the salt trade of that city. 


Nitrogen.—This gas, which is invisible, and 
possesses neither odor nor taste, nor scarcely any 
physical properties but bulk and weight, forms 
four-fifths of the atmosphere. The Journal of 
Chemistry says, it is apparently a dead form of 
matter, and yet it is one of the most important 
and useful of the elements, and if it should 
vanish from the universe, life would cease to 
exist. 

The gas itself is neither poisonous, corrosive, 
explosive, nutritious, nor medicinal; but com- 
bined with carbon and hydrogen it forms the 
deadly prussic acid ; with oxygen and hydrogen, 
the strong corrosive nitric acid; with hydrogen 
alone, ammonia; with carbon, hydrogen and 
oxygen, the terrible explosive nitro-glycerine ; 
and with the same elements in varying propor- 
tions, it forms the albuminoids, the gelatines, 
the glutens, and other strength-giving elements 
of our food, or the indispensable medicinal 
agents, quinine, morphine, strichnine, cocaine, 
and many others. 

Although nitrogen is tasteless, it forms an in- 
dispensable part of the flavors of the peach, 
plum, apricot, and other delicious fruits; as well 
as tea, coffee, chocolate, and tobacco. Without 
smell, it is found in many of the most powerful 
and delicious perfumes, as well as in the nau- 
seating odors of putrefaction. Present in im- 
mense quantities in the air, it furnishes little or 
no support to vegetation; but combined with 
other elements the amount present in the soil 
determines its fertility. Colorless and invisible, 
nearly every dye stuff or coloring matter known 
contains in it greater or less proportion. Harm- 
less and powerless by itself, when combined with 
another non-explosive gas, chlorine, it forms the 
most powerful explosive known, of which a ray 
of sunlight is sufficient to arouse the terrible 
destructive power. 

And yet, notwithstanding the pre-eminent 
importance of this element in the affairs of life, 
there are but few of its combinations which we 
can form directly. Millions of tons of nitrogen 
are all about us, but not a grain of morphine, or 
theine, gelatine or albumen, can we make from 
it, only the mysterious vital force working in 
the natural laboratory of the vegetable and 
animal organism can build up most of these 
compounds from their ultimate elements, and 
place the atoms of nitrogen in their proper posi- 
tion, like the beams or stones of a building. Our 
wonder at the marvellous powers displayed by 
these organisms is none the less when we see 
what simple and common elements are used by 
them in making up their wonderful products; 
and we can only say that it isa part of the great 
and insoluble mystery of life. 
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periment of attaching to the coal-breaker ap 
endless chain which carries the fine refuse to an 
elevation, where it is mixed with some of the 
water pumped from the mine, and in this semi. 
liquid state flows back into the bowels of the 
earth, whence the coal had been removed. The 
coal dust settles to the bottom and packs closely, 
and the water drains away to a lower level, 
whence it is again pumped to the surface. The 
Journal of the Franklin Institute says that in 
this manner more than two acres beneath the 
city of Shenandoah, from which the coal had 
been mined have again been solidly refilled with 
coal dust, which used to be piled mountain high 
around the town. 





Natural History, Science, &c. 


Teak Wood.—So indestructible by wear or 
decay is the African teak wood that vessels 
built of it have lasted fully one hundred years, 
to be then broken up only on account of their 
antique mould or defective sailing qualities. 

This wood is one of the most remarkable em- 
ployed in the human industries, for its great 
weight, hardness and durability, its weight vary- 
ing from forty-two to fifty-two pounds per cubic 
foot. It works easily, but from the large quan- 
tity of silex contained, the tools for working it 
require to be hard, and even then are subject to 
severe wear. It also contains an oil which pre- 
vents the iron spikes driven into it from rusting. 


Friction of the Limbs.—For rubbing the limbs 
in cases of illness, or in the effort to resuscitate 
the drowned, the rubbing should always be up- 
wards or toward the centre of the body, where 
the heart and lungs are located. The blood in 
circulation which can be reached by rubbing is 
the venous or impure blood, and is struggling to 
get to the heart and lungs for purification. 


Wood Pulp for Paper.—At the beginning of 
the present year there were forty-four wood pulp 
manufactories in Norway, all of which were in 
full swing, and four new wood-pulp works were 
in course of erection. The export during last 
year of mechanical wood-pulp and wet and dry 
cellulose amounted in the aggregate to about 
200,000 tons. 


The Loving Memory of Dogs.—The late — 
Eyre, a clergyman, left a dog, which was very 
much attached to him, at the country house of 
a friend while he left England for a long sojourn 
abroad. After two years — Eyre returned, 
arriving at his friend’s house late at night, and 
retiring without having the dog called. 

Next morning, — Eyre was awakened by 
the dog bursting into his bed-room and leaping 
upon him with the wildest demonstrations of 
delight. 

“ How on earth did he know I had arrived?” 
asked the gentleman of the servant, who brought 
hot water. 

“Qh, sir,” the man replied, “it is the most 
curious thing! As I was cleaning your boots 
the dog recognized them and became excited 
beyond measure, and I have not been able to 
quiet him until he saw where I was carrying 
them, and rushed up along with me to your 
door.” 

A correspondent of the same English paper 
relates that he gave away, at a year old, a dog 
which he was unable to keep in his London 
home. After eight years the dog was returned 
to its first owner. 

“The dog met me,” says the correspondent, 
“at first as a stranger, and then, with little ani- 
mated sniffs of inquiry, going round and round 
me. I remained still for a few moments, while 
she grew more and more excited. At last I 
stooped and patted her, and called her by her 
name, ‘ Dee.’ 

“On hearing my voice the poor beast gave 
what I can only describe as a scream of rapture, 
and leaped into my arms. From that moment 
she attached herself to me as if she had never 
left me, and with the tenderest devotion.” - 


Botany.—I shall never cease to be profoundly 
grateful to one of my teachers who persuaded 
me to study botany with him as an extra, at the 
age of thirteen, when the adventurous period 
which comes to every boy was beckoning me to 
every excitement of country life. The study 
had been wholly unknown, and, with its hard 
terminology and its careful analysis, it seemed 
at first anything but attractive; but I had not 
pursued it a month before nature became in- 
vested with unsuspected mysteries, revealing to 
me a new life. It taught me to walk adventur- 
ously miles and miles through brush and brier, 
over rocks and in swamps, fearless of snakes and 
vermin, to greet the early sunrise and the late 
sunset of long summer days in long tramps 
before and after school hours, till I had explored 
every rod as it would seem within miles of my 
country home. And what was my reward? It 
gave me eyes and ears, not only during my eager 
youth, but for all my subsequent life. It gave 
an interest to my rambles in open nature, which 
I have not lost to this day. I never see one of 
the formerly well-known flowers, whether com- 
mon or rare, that I do not greet the first asa 
well-known friend, and the second as a friend 
long parted and now restored.—Pres. Noah 
Porter. 


Admiral Porter’s Dog, “ Bruce.” —Dogs have 
been favorites with the Admiral all his life, and 
within the last twenty years, or since making 
Washington his headquarters, he has owned no 
less than twenty-two. 

But Bruce, early in his career, earned the 
highest place in his master’s regard by one of 
those feats of sagacity which seem to prove that 
animals sometimes reason, and that too, often 
more wisely than their recognized mental super- 
iors. 
Admiral Porter had a little grandson, who 
lived near a deep and rapid water-course about 
twenty-five feet wide. The stream was crossed 
by a narrow plank. One day, the little fellow 
—who was but three years of age—attempted 
the perilous crossing alone. There was no one 
near to warn him of danger or prevent him but 
the dog. Realizing the child’s peril, Bruce ran 
to him, and, catching hold of his dress, tried to 
pull him back. The youngster was determined 
to have his own way, and vigorously resented 
the dog’s interference by beating poor Bruce in 
the face, with a big stick he carried, until the 
dog was forced by pain to relinquish his hold. 

The faithful animal then jumped into the 
water, and swam slowly across the stream, below 
the plank, evidently with the intention of sav- 
ing the child should he happen to fall in. 

When they were both safely across, and Bruce 
had shaken the water from his shaggy coat, he 
artfully induced the little fellow to get on his 
back for a ride, a treat he knew the youngster 





Refilling old Coal Mines.—Considerable dam- 

Kansas Salt——While boring for natural gas| age to the surface property has latterly been 
in Kansas a bed of pure rock salt was discovered | caused in the coal mining regions by the caving 
at a depth of about 350 feet, and about 400 feet | in of the earth, underneath which the beds of 
thick. Surveys that have been made indicate | coal had been removed. At the Kohinoor Col- 
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much enjoyed and for which he was always 
ready. 

The moment the dog felt the child’s arms 
around his neck, and the little feet digging into 
his sides, he trotted back across the plank, and 
homeward, never stopping until his young charge 
was safe beyond any temptation of repeating his 
dangerous performance.—St. Nicholas. 





a a and a right which God has accorded to 
all his creatures, namely, to seek freely and unmo- 
lested for the truth, and, when found, to accept it 
honorably and heartily, each seeking it for his own 
sake, and each individual for himself, without 
human influence interfering, no matter what the 
nature of such an influence or authority may be. 
In view of this unwritten law, a law which is not a 
privilege that can be granted or revoked at plea- 
sure, or according to circumstances, but which is a 
Divine gift of God as much as is life itself, force, 
brute force alone, can be the engine employed 
against it. And it is against the employment of 
this force, no matter where it is found, or on what 
pretext it is founded, that the Evangelical Alliance 
has protested in the past, and still protests. Now, 
this right to believe, Monsieur le Procureur en Chef, 
has an inseparable corollary, namely, the right 
freely to profess that faith in which a man believes. 

“If we have correctly understood your meaning, 
Monsieur le Procureur, it is this two-fold right, that 
of choosing his faith freely, and professing it un- 
fettered, that you deny to the consciences of your 
fellow-countrymen. By so doing you set up the 
dogma, ‘Might before right.’ Make no mistake. 
There is no denying it; and, moreover, you prove 
that political interests are to be placed before the 
rights of religion. No other conclusions can be 
arrived at, since you declare that henceforth anyone 
dissenting from the orthodox faith shall do so at 
the risk of pains and penalties. In protesting once 
more, Monsieur le Procureur, against the employ- 
ment of force in questions of conscience, we not 
only are concerned, as we have stated in our peti- 
tion to his Majesty, about the Lutherans in the 
Baltic provinces, but also about the thousands of 
true and sincere believers throughout the vast Rus- 
sian Empire, whose cries and tears are ascending 
up to the throne of God. It is on behalf of all these 
brethren in the faith, for it is only about such that 
the Alliance takes any action ; it is in their name, 
or rather, we say, in the name of eternal justice, and 
the imperishable rights of conscience, that we ven- 
ture to appeal anew to the imperial prerogative ; and 
we shall at the same time, Monsieur le Procureur, 
— our petitions at the throne of that Supreme 

uler who reigns over all the kingdoms of the 
world, and who is King of kings and Lord of lords. 
— Episcopal Recorder. 


_——_—e 


Any one principle of faith and life, no matter 
how fundamental it may be, if it be constantly 


exalted and inonotonously reiterated, to the ex- 
clusion of other important, uud perhaps com- 


plementing or supplementing, principles, will ve 
likely to suffer thereby. Its native force will be 
devitalized, and its natural effect will be dead- 
ened. Because we know that one part of the 
truth ought not to be made prominent by sacri- 
ficing all the remaining parts, our prejudice 
against an unfair method of enforcing a truth 
tends to work in us a prejudice against that truth 
itself. Yet farther, it awakens in us a —- 
tion against the expounder of that truth. It 
shakes our confidence in him. There is sure to 
be a revulsion in our minds from the teaching of 
one who either deems it necessary to submerge 
the full and glorious round of truth for the sake 
of bringing into prominence one single point, or 
whose intellectual or spiritual advance has got- 
ten no further than the one ever-recurring point. 
His mission as our teacher is practically ended. 
It is not that we tire of the truth, but that we 
tire of the contracted and therefore false limita- 
tions under which the truth is apprehended and 
meted out by him. In the end we can accept 
nothing that he says to us without mental reser- 
vations and corrections on our part. The instant 
he tries to refer a fact to his favorite principle, 
or to draw his favorite inference, we feel, ‘“‘ There 
comes his old hobby again,” and we instinctively 
harden ourselves against it. This is the case in 
every sphere of instruction, of reform, or of 
counsel. Many a child, for example, hardens 





himself against parental admonition because of 
this error on the parent’s part. He feels that 
the parent’s outlook is warped, when the parent’s 
one-sided exhortations are forever drawing all 
evil or all good consequences from a single pet 
principle. Every preacher, teacher, parent, 
moral or spiritual adviser, would do well to for- 
get not the balancings of principles and truths, 
that he may “ render unto all their dues.”—S. 8. 
Times. 
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Unification of Nations.—The seed of international 
friendship has been very widely sowed by modern 
invention. The knowledge once confined to a few, 
which the printing press has seized, preserved, 
and ceeibeoels the comforts of life which commerce 
has been able by her servants, God’s ministers, 
steam and electricity, to make universal ; the facili- 
ties of travel, and, chief of all, that great receiver 
and reservoir of all nationalities, our own free coun- 
try, have left mankind no longer strangers and 
foreigners. The last quarter of a century has wit- 
nessed the unification of countries for centuries di- 
vided into small States, hostile and mutually de- 
structive. Italy and Germany have followed Great 
Britain in a peaceful union which the latter is labor- 
ing to perfect in all her vast dominions. The bitter 
strife of religious sects has subsided, and such po- 
litical conflicts as have led perpetually to wars, be- 
come with every year less bloody and more amen- 
able to reason. 

The leaven of Christianity is, consciously or un- 
consciously, pervading the leading nations of the 
world. The special efforts put forth by missionaries 
of all Christian peoples on not been without 
effect, is raising the tone of international feeling to 
more nearly the Christian plane. American, Eng- 
lish and German missionaries in Africa, China, 
Japan, India, and the islands of the sea, have joined 
hands in the service of a common Lord and Master. 
May I not add, it seems hardly conceivable that 
any question of so called national honor or interest 
could induce them in the name of patriotism to im- 
brue their hands in each other’s blood.— American 
Advocate. 


Intemperance.—In Belgium, says a Parisian jour- 
nal, they drink seventy million quarts of alcohol in 
theyear. During the last fifteen years the popula- 
tion has increased only fourteen per cent., but the 
consumption of alcoho! has increased thirty-seven 
per cent., and with it cases of insanity forty-five per 
cent. ; crimes of various kinds seventy-four per cent. ; 
suicides, eighty ; and beggars, one hundred and fifty 
per cent. The country spends in strong drink a 
hundred and thirty-five million francs per year, 
whilst the State expends sixteen millions only on 
public education. There are 5,500 schools, and 
136,000 public houses. 


Religious Liberty in Russia.—Some time since, for 
professedly political reasons, the Russian Govern- 
ment treated with great severity certain of its sub- 
jects in the Baltic provinces, who were members of 
the Lutheran Church, denying them the right to be 
governed by their own consciences in religious mat- 
ters. Against this treatment the various branches 
of the Evangelical Alliance united in a protest to 
the Tzar. To this protest a courteous but unsatis- 
factory reply was received, and now the Swiss 
Branch of the Alliance has replied to the Russian 
official from whom the letter came, arguing the ques- 
tion, and pointing out the injustice of the attempt 
to coerce either the belief or the confession of that 
belief on the part of Russian subjects. Our readers 
will be interested in the following extracts from the 
letter of the Alliance: 

“Tt is in vain, Monsieur le Procureur, to assert 
the power of certain historical rights, and your duty 
and obligation to use them. They may well be 
called in question from more than one point of view. 
The right of imposing a certain form of religion 
upon the subjects of his Majesty the Czar, under 
pain and penalty of exile or other punishments, 
may well be doubted. There is, be well assured, a 
principle of right which comes before all others, 
and which transcends all others; a principle which 
no government can touch, or with which it cannot 
interfere, without violating the grand law of justice ; 











Every question may be looked at from two 
directions. When a man hesitates at a call 
which is put to him as a duty, his first question 
ought to be, not “ Can I see my way clear to ac- 
cept it?” but “Can I see my way clear to refuse 
it?” He will sometimes find the latter way 
blocked, when he would have imagined that he 
saw the former way open. 


oo 


No one can justly deem himself a Christian 
who deliberately and persistently continues in 
any known sin. He must quit that sin at any 
sacrifice, even to the plucking out of right eyes 
and the cutting off right hands, or he will dis- 
credit all his claims to piety. No man can at 
the same time be the servant of sin and the ser- 
vant of Christ. The two conditions are contra- 
dictory and incompatible.—Selected. 
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The recent contest in Pennsylvania over the 
adoption of a Constitutional amendment, pro- 
hibiting the manufacture and sale of alcoholic 
beverages, awakened (as was natural) much in- 
terest among the members of our Society resid- 
ing in that State. Many of them took consider- 
able part in the labor of endeavoring to convince 
the people of the propriety of adopting prohibi- 
tion, and of inducing them to go to the polls and 
vote. 

The large majority by which the amendment 
was defeated, was probably due to the combined 
Moat of several causes; yet it manifests that the 


people in generat .:+hor were not properly im- 
pressed with the evils o fatten ace os did 


not believe that the proposed remedy was tue 
safest and best one to apply. We do not doubt, 
however, that the interest awakened by this con- 
test has had an educational effect as regards the 
Temperance question; and that it betokens a 
decided advance in public sentiment in the right 
direction. 

Although we were desirous that this amend- 
ment should be adopted, yet we do not feel dis- 
couraged at the result. It seems to us a cheering 
fact that about 275,000 persons in Pennsylvania 
voted for prohibition, and this number is far 
short of including all of those who are advocates 
of Temperance. For it is probable that many 
temperance men abstained from voting, because 
they were not convinced that the method pro- 
posed was the one most likely to produce the 
best results; others feared that the people in 
general were not sufficiently alive to the subject 
properly to enforce such a law, if it were en- 
acted; and others were influenced by the bonds 
of party. 

Many of our own members, in common with 
other citizens who were concerned for the best 
interests of the community, felt that this occa- 
sion was one which called for hearty and labori- 
ous effort to promote a righteous cause. While 
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sympathizing with these, we can acknowledge 
to a feeling of satisfaction, that the late contest 
is over, and there is now an opportunity given 
to all of us to review the events of the last few 
months. 

“To engage in acts for the moral reformation 
of others, partakes of the nature of a religious 
duty.” In such labors, as in every other of a re- 
ligious nature, we must attribute all the real 
good accomplished to the loving-kindness of 
Him, from whom cometh every good and every 
perfect gift ; and who operates on the hearts and 
minds of men, either through instruments, whom 
He qualifies for his service, or by the immediate 
work of his Spirit. Those, therefore, who en- 
gage in such labors ought to feel a measure of 
the Divine requiring ; and should have their ex- 
pectation placed on the Lord’s blessing, and 
maintain a reverent looking to Him for help and 
guidance. If this dependence is neglected, per- 
sons of an active and ardent temperament, who 
may feel desirous of promoting the good cause 
of righteousness in the earth may be drawn into 
things which do not belong to their sphere of 
duty, and be exposed to spiritual dangers which 
they are not prepared to encounter with safety. 
In order to labor availingly in the cause of 
moral reform, there is required a degree of the 
seasoning virtue of truth imbuing the mind of 
him who engages in the work, and inducing a 
religious qualification to labor for the benefit of 
his fellow-men. 

When John Woolman was laboring with 
those Friends who held slaves, he says, “ I often 
saw the necessity of keeping down to that root 
from whence my concern proceeded.” The Lord 
singularly blessed his efforts, and no doubt made 
them conducive to his own spiritual growth, as 
well as to the promotion of a testimony against 
slavery. One good result of dependence on the 
Lord in efforts to promote the general good, or 
to check particular evils, will be to preserve 
those so employed from all acts of doubtful pro- 
priety, and especially from everything clearly 
wrong. For want of this godly care, a degree 
of unscrupulousness has crept into political move- 
ments, which is so contaminating that upright 
and honorable men are almost ashamed to be 
connected therewith—and the word “ politician” 


has nearly become a synonyr-- “ra man, who 
will sacrifice +~-«% vo the success of a party. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unirep States.—The full official vote of the recent 
election in this State on the two proposed constitu- 
tional amendments, is reported as follows: For the 
Prohibition Amendment, 296,617 ; against it, 484,644; 
majority against Prohibition, 188,027. For the anti- 
Poll Tax Amendment, 183,371; against it, 420,323; 
majority against, 236,952. 

The temperance men of Pennsylvania who voted 
against the Prohibitory amendment, in the belief that 
the present Brooks’ law would be better, have been 
suddenly awakened to a realization of the delusion 
under which they rested, by a decision of the State 
Supreme Court, given ten days after the election. The 
Prospect Brewing Company had been refused a license 
by the Philadelphia Court, for cause, and had appealed 
to the Superior Court, which has now issued its man- 
damus, compelling the license to be granted. 

After severely reflecting on the action of the Judges 
of the License Court, the Supreme Judges declare : 
“The act of May 24th providing for wholesale licenses 
was a revenue act. There is not a word in it to indi- 
cate any intention of restraining the sale of liquor.” 
Judge Gordon, one of the conscientious members of 
the court refusing the Prospect Brewery license, says 
in an interview: “Speaking for myself, as a citizen 
and not as a public officer, I look with exceeding re- 
gret upon this decision. Its results cannot but be 
baleful, and the liquor traffic is in a worse condition 
now than it ever has been in this Commonwealth. We 
have certainly taken a step, a very long step backward, 
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and the friends of temperance reform have now the 
distressing fact to recognize, that in this Common- 
wealth, beer and spirits in quantities of a quart may 
be sold anywhere and everywhere, and in such manner 
as is alone governed by the cupidity and recklessness 
of the seller.” 

The Supreme Court of Indiana has rendered a de- 
cision to the effect that a license to sell liquor is not a 
contract, but a special tax. 

The public debt statement shows a reduction of $16,- 
255,929 during Sixth Month. Total cash in the Trea- 
sury, $643,113,172. 

Lucy W. Hayes, wife of ex-President R. B. Hayes, 
died of apoplexy at Fremont, Ohio, on the morning of 
the 25th ultimo. She was in her 58th year. 

Simon Cameron, the statesman and politician, died 
at his home in Donegal, Penna., on the 26th ultimo, 
aged 90 years. 

Maria Mitchell, the noted astronomer, died in Lynn, 
Massachusetts, on the 26th ultimo. She was born in 
Nantucket, and was 70 years of age. At the age of 11 
years she helped her father, William Mitchell, in as- 
tronomical observations. She discovered her first comet 
in 1847, and received therefor a gold medal from the 
King of Denmark. She subsequently discovered 11 
other comets. She was professor of astronomy at Vas- 
sar College for 22 years, resigning about First Month 
Ist, 1888. 

A triple collision of freight trains occurred on the 
26th ultimo, near Latrobe, Penna., by which a number 
of cars were thrown down a 50-foot embankment. 
The wreck caught fire from a carload of lime, and 
burned for several hours. A number of laborers re- 
turning from Johnstown were on the wrecked cars, 
twelve of them were killed and several others injured. 

The question of the annexation to Chicago of its 
closely adjoining suburbs of Hyde Park, Lake View, 
Lake, Cicero and Jefferson was voted upon on the 27th of 
last month, and carried, the annexationists being suc- 
cessful in all the suburbs. The towns named give 
Chicago an additional population of 200,000, making 
its total, estimated, 1,100,000, and giving the city a 
total area of about 174 square miles. 

Belle Vernon, Pa., is the place of the largest natural 
gas well ever discovered. It is said to be yielding 
40,000,000 feet per day, under a pressure of 800 pounds 
to the inch. The discovery of this well is regarded as 
significant of an unlimited supply of this valuable pro- 
duct. 

A large cave near Hermosa Mining Camp, 60 miles 
from Los Cruces, New Mexico, has been opened, and 
it is said that its interior is lined with veins of almost 
pure silver. It is thought the cave will exceed in 
richness the famous Bridal Chamber Cave, at Snake 
Valley, New Mexico, from which over $500,000 in 
silver was taken. 

The deaths in this city lect ~ock numbered 493, 
an increase «f 00 vver the previous week and a de- 
viease of 43 as compared with the corresponding period 
last year. Of the foregoing 189 were under one year 
of age: 256 were males and 237 females: 76 died of 
cholera infantum ; 58 of consumption ; 31 of marasmus; 
29 of inflammation of the stomach and bowels; 26 of 
convulsions ; 26 of diseases of the heart; 16 of inflam- 
mation of the brain; 15 of debility ; 15 of casualties ; 
12 of inanition; 12 of congestion of the brain; 12 of 
old age; il of paralysis and 10 of cancer. 

Markets, &c.—U. 8. 44’s, 107 ; 4’s, reg., 128 ; coupon, 
129% ; currency 6’s, 118 a 130. 

Cotton was in light supply and firm, at 11} ets. per 
pound for middling uplands. 

Feed.—Winter bran, choice $14 a $14.25; do., fair 
to good, $12.50 a $13.50. 

Flour and Meal.—Western and Pennsylvania super, 
$2.25 a $2.65; do., do., extras, $2.75 a $3.25; No. 2 
winter family, $3.35 a $3.75; Pennsylvania family, 
$4.00 a $4.25; Pennsylvania roller process, $4.10 a $4.60; 
Ohio, clear, $4.10 a $4.40; do., straight, $4.50 a $4.75; 
Indiana, clear, $4.10 a $4.40; do., straight, $4.50 a 
$4.75; St. Louis and Southern Illinois, clear, $4.10 a 
$4.40; do. do., straight, $4.50 a $4.75; winter patent, 
fair to choice, $4.75 a $5.25; Minnesota, clear, $3.25 
a $4.00; do., straight, $4.50 a $5.25; do., patent, $5.50 
a $6.00 ; do. favorite brands held higher. 

Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, 94 a 944 cts. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 42} a 425 cts. 
No. 2 white oats, 33 a 33} cts. 

Seef cattle—Extra, 4} a5 cts.; good, 43 a 48 ets.; 
medium, 4 a 4} cts.; common, 3} a 3} cts.; fat cows, 
2} a 3} ets. 

Sheep.—Good, } a 4c. per pound on all grades; 
extra, 5} a 5} cts.; good, 4} a 5 cts.; medium, 4a 4} 
cts.; common, 3 a 35} cts.; culls, 1 a 2¢ cts. Spring 
lambs, 44 a 8 ets. 
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Hogs.— Western, 6§ a 63; State, 54 a 6 cts. 

ForrIGN.—On First-day last, Wm. O’Brien, member 
of Parliament, was arrested at Cork for addressing g 
meeting which the Government had prohibited. ite 
has since been released on bail. William John Lane, 
member of Parliament for East Cork has also been 
arrested for inciting tenants in Ireland to adopt the 
plan of campaign. 

In the House of Commons, on the evening of 
the 1st instant, Sir James Fergusson, Parliamenta: 
Secretary to the Foreign Office, stated that Portugal 
had cancelled the Delagoa Bay Railway concession, 
notwithstanding the representations of England. The 
Portuguese Government had been informed by England 
that Portugal would be held responsible for any logs 
which British investors might suffer by her action, 
The legal question involved was being considered b 
the Government, and the proper steps would be taken 
to protect British residents at Delagoa Bay. 

n Lisbon, in political circles, is is asserted that the 
concession and Portuguese laws fully guarantee the re- 
se of the capital which the railroad company 

1as sunk in the enterprise. 

The National Zietung and the Politische Nachrichten, 
of Berlin, commenting on the Delagoa Bay incident, 
express sympathy with Portugal, and deprecate what 
they characterize as an English attempt to reduce the 
South Africa republic to a British dependency. 

The Berlin Academy of Sciences has decided to send 
out this summer an expedition, under the direction of 
Professor Hensen, of Kiel, to investigate the marine 
fauna of the Eastern coast of America from Greenland 
to Brazil. 

As a result of the complaints made by foreign powers 
of the actions of Socialists and others in Switzerland, 
the Government has appointed a Public Prosecutor in 
order to strengthen the control of the police over the 
movements of refugees. 

Russia has in Central Asia transportable schools. As 
in Western Turkestan, especially in the villages, there 
exist no Russian schools, the Government transformed 
special cars of the Transcaspian Railroad into school- 
rooms, occupied by one or two teachers. These cars 
are moved from one station to another, where they stop 
for several hours, during which time the school-children 
visit the car, receive instruction in Russian grammer 
and writing, and the next train carries the school-car 
to another place. Is is expected that this institution 
will be extended to Bokhara, and the Jews of that city 
are very anxious to profit thereby, and have their 
children instructed in Russian. 

Our State Department is advised by our Consul at 
Auckland, New Zealand, that the island of Suwarrow, 
in the Pacific Ocean, has been annexed by Great 
Britain, the commander of the war ship Rapid having 
hvisted the British flag on that island on the Ist of 
Fifth Month. 





NOTICES. 


Westtown Boarpinc Scnoon.—Friends wishing 
to enter their children for the Fall and Winter Term, 
commencing Ninth Month 3rd, 1889, will please make 
immediate application to 

J.G. WiturAMs, Sup’t, 
Westtown, P. O., Penna. 


_ Frrenps’ Lrprary.—The Library will be open dur- 
ing the Seventh and Eighth months, on Fifth-days, 
from 4 to 6 Pp. M. 


MARRIED, at Friends’ Meeting-house, Birmingham, 
on Fifth Month 8th, 1889, ALFrep W. Leeps, near 
Moorestown, N. J., to Lyp1a E. Hayes, daughter of 
J. Borton and Hannah Hayes, of East Bradford, Ches- 
ter County, Penna. 








Drep, at the residence of her son-in-law, Allen M. 
Walker, Tioga, Philadelphia, on the 13th of Fifth Mo. 
1889, MARy BisHop, widow of the late Mahlon Kirk- 
bride, in the 71st year of her age, a member of the 
Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia for the 
Northern District. 


DROWNED, in the flood at Johnstown, Pa., on the 
3lst of Fifth Mo. 1889, Manton KrrxKsripe (son of 
above Friends) in the 35th year of his age, a member 
of Upper Springfield Monthly Meeting of Friends, 
N. J. His wife and children also perished in the flood. 

Drep, near Stroudsburg, Penna., on Sixth Mo. 12th, 
1889, WintuiaAmM Levick CoLiiys, son of the late Per- 
cival and Sarah A. Collins, in his 29th year, a member 
of Frankford Monthly Meeting of Friends. “ Patience 
and resignation characterized his months of suffering.” 
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